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Week of August 1, 1983 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR SUMMER YOUTH JOBS PROGRAM 
IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ANNOUNCED AT WHITE HOUSE CEREMONY 


WASHINGTON -- President Reagan has presented an additional $800,000 to 
Mayor Marion Barry of the District of Columbia for the city's Summer Youth 
Employment Program to provide jobs for some 2,200 unemployed youth in the 
nation's capital. 


In the ceremony at the White House's Rose Garden, the President said: 
“Our goal is to offer disadvantaged young people valuable work experience and 
at the same time provide the community with their services, which I might add, 
will be more than welcome by cities and non-profit agencies which will be 
receiving their help." 


Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan, in his remarks at the ceremony, Said 
the additional funding is a “further investment in the young people of our 
nation's capital that will benefit all of us in the future." 


He underscored that "It is the first job that starts a young man or women 
on the road to a rewarding career in the work force." 


"Solving unemployment," he continued, “especially among our youth and 
providing job training has always been and continues to be a high priority of 
this Administration." 


In describing some of the efforts being made to ease unemployment among 
the youth, Donovan said, "All of these efforts are designed to give America's 
youth a toe-hold in today's job market." 


The $800,000 in funds are in addition to $8.2 million already provided 
to the District of Columbia for summer jobs. Nationally, $783 million have 
been allocated by the Labor Department for this summer. 


The summer youth program is funded by the U.S. Department of Labor and 
operated by state and local governments throughout the country. 


Under the program, young men and women have “he opportunity to earn money, 
gain work experience and, in some cases, make the school-to-work transition 
while helping their communities. 


Participants in the program will earn the minimum wage and work in — 
educational and remedial training projects through a non-profit organization, 
Associates for Renewal in Education. 


Donovan noted that the funds allocated are in addition to other efforts 
already undertaken by the Administration to boost summer youth jobs. 


Among these efforts, he said, is involvement of the White House Office of 
Private Sector Initiatives and the National Alliance of Business in rallying 
local private industry councils and private businesses in the summer youth jobs 
drive. Also, the Department has launched a nationwide Targeted Jobs Tax Credit 
Program this summer, which will provide employers who hire eligible teenagers 
with a tax credit. 


# # # 





Week of August 1, 1983 


SECRETARY DONOVAN, WOMEN'S BUREAU DIRECTOR 
HONOR ' CHALLENGER’ ASTRONAUTS 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan has honored the five 
crew members of the U.S. space shuttle Challenger for “outstanding achievements 


that reflect credit on themselves, their nation and all American workers." 


At a ceremony in his office to honor the Challenger astronauts, Donovan 
presented each with a plaque inscribed: "The U.S. Department of Labor salutes 
the crew of the space shuttle Challenger--Norman E. Thagard, Robert L. Crippen, 
Frederick H. Hauck, Sally K. Ride, and John M. Fabian--on the success of the 
mission and the exemplary manner in which you represented the people of the 
United States of America." 


Dr. Lenora Cole Alexander, director, Women's Bureau, presented at the 
ceremony a special gold medallion to Astronaut Sally K. Ride "as a token of 
our esteem for your outstanding personal accomplishments that will serve as 
an example for all women." 


The medallion, which, along with a duplicate, flew in space as part of 
the Challenger payload, is inscribed: "To an outstanding woman in a 
nontraditional job." 


Alexander said a duplicate of the medallion will be displayed in the 
Women's Bureau as a “symbolic reminder of the heights women can reach..." 


Praising the Challenger crew for accomplishing such a "noble feat,” 
Alexander said, "We also saw a true spirit of teamwork that was so necessary 
to achieve the mission's goals." 


She continued, “We are here today to be reminded that women must and will 
continue to enter nontraditional occupations." 


Noting that the Women's Bureau places priority on encouraging women to 
prepare for and enter nontraditional careers, Alexander said: 


"Sally Ride has aided us in that effort because she is an excellent role 
model -- not only for women, but for all young people, Indeed, she has provided 
both the inspiration and the incentive for people of all ages to make independent 
choices and to pursue their career dreams." 


Alexander predicted more young people will have greater career expectations 
because of the examples set by the Challenger crew. 


"The astronauts have carried the torch--passed along to them--and they 
have kept it burning brightly so that others can build on the progress already 
made," Alexander said. 


# # # 





Week of August 1, 1983 


LABOR DEPARTMENT STUDY SHOWS 
GROWTH IN PRIVATE PENSION SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON -- Private pension plan assets grew at an annual rate of 13 percent 
between 1975-1978, reaching a total of about $433 billion, according to a study 
released by the U.S. Department of Labor. 


The study, which represents the latest factual data available on the private 
pension plan universe, shows that there were 496,000 plans covering 52.4 million 
people regulated by the Employee Retirement Income Security Act (ERISA) in 1978. 
About 60 percent of plan participants were fully or partially vested in 1978, 
thus entitling them to benefits even if they left their plan. 


According to the study, the typical plan in 1978 was a small, single-employer 
defined contribution trust covering less than 100 persons. Over 90 percent of 
= plans had less than 100 persons and 72 percent were defined contribution 
plans. 


The study showed there were an estimated 2,600 multiemployer plans in 1978, 
Most of these were defined benefit plans and they had an average of 3,400 persons 
per plan. About 75 percent of the 8.7 million people covered by multiemployer 
plans were in the construction, manufacturing, and transportation industries. 


The study also found that: 


-- Most plans of 100 or more participants were defined benefit plans. 


.. Self-insured trusts were the most common method of funding, with 78 
percent of defined contribution plans and 46 percent of defined benefit plans 
being wholly self-insured. 


-- Single employer plans accounted for over 90 percent of the $377 billion 
held in trust funds and unallocated insurance contracts. 


-- About 70 percent of the $79 billion of income received by plans was 
derived from contributions. 


The study's findings are based on annual financial data filed with the 
government by employee benefit plans. 


Copies of the 36-page study, "Estimates of Participant and Financial Charac- 
teristics of Private Pension Plans," may be purchased (Stock No. 029-011-00008-7) 
for $3.75 from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 


Washington, D.C. 20402. 
a 





Week of August 1, 1983 


STATE AND METROPOLITAN AREA EMPLOYMENT 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT: MAY 1983 


WASHINGTON -- Preliminary employment and unemployment data for May 1983 for 
States and areas released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department 
of Labor show that unemployment rates were higher than a year earlier in about 
half of the states. 


The national unemployment rate for all civilian workers increased by 
0.7 percentage point over this period, from 9.1 to 9.8 percent, not seasonally 
adjusted, but has been declining steadily on a seasonally adjusted basis since 
December. Since the state and area data are not adjusted for seasonality, 
month-to-month comparisons cannot be made. Over-the-year losses were generally 
smaller than in recent months, and indication of the job gains that have been 
taking place thus far in 1983. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment rates were up 2 percentage points or more between May 1982 and May 1983 in 
only six States. The largest of these increases were recorded by Oklahoma, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming. Two States, M*ssachusetts and New Jersey, reported declines of this magnitude for the 
same period. 


The jobless rate rose 2 percentage points or more over the year in 40 metropolitan areas. 


The largest of these increases were in Laredo, Texas (14.2 percentage points) and Johnstown, Pa. 
(7.2 percentage points). By contrast, the rate fell 2 percentage points or more in the same 
period in 20 metropolitan areas. The largest declines took place in 
Vineland-Millville-Bridgeton, N. J. (4.3 percentage points), Janesville-Beloit, Wisc. (4.1 
percentage points), and Flint, Mich. (4.0 percentage points). 


Employment 


Nonfarm payroll. employment, as measured by the monthly survey of nonagricultural 
establishments, declimed in. 33 States between May 1982 and May 1983. Declines 
were less than 2 percent, however, in 21 of these §tates. Over-the-year job losses were 
concentrated in manufacturing, mining, construction, and transportation and public utilities. 
Total employment increased over the year in 17 States and the District of Columbia, as gains. in 
services and wholesale and retail trade offset losses in other industries. 


Oklahoma, West Virginia, and Wyoming recorded the largest percentage declines in 
nonagricultural employment, ranging from 3.9 to 5.0 percent. Alaska and Florida were the only 
States with gains of more than 2 percent. 
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Week of August 1, 1983 


THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--JUNE 1983 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) 
increased 0.3 percent before seasonal adjustment in June, the U.S. Department 
of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. The June level of 298.1 (1967=100) 
was 2.6 percent higher than the index in June 1982. 


The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) also rose 
0.3 percent in June, prior to seasonal adjustment, to a level of 297.2 (1967=100). For the 
12-month period ended in June, the CPI-W has increased 2.4 percent. The CPI-W is used for 
indexing Social Security and some other Federal payments. It is also commonly used as an 
escalator in collective bargaining agreements. 


CPI for Ali Urban Consumers (CPI-U)--Seasonally Adjusted es 
On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for All Tehae = rose 0.2 percent in 


June. This advance follows increases of 0.6 and 0.5 percent in April and May, respectively, 
and is the same as the average monthly increase for the 12-month period ended in June. The 
slowdown from May was largely attributable to a mderation in the rise in energy costs and a 
drop in food prices. Gasoline prices, which had risen sharply in both April and May, rose 
substantially less in June. The drop in the food index was due largely to lower prices for 
beef, pork, and fresh vegetables. 


During the first © months of 1983, the CPI-U increased at a seasonally adjusted annual 
tate of 2.9 percent. During the first quarter, prices rose at an annual rate of only 0.4 
percent, while in the second they rose at a 5.4 percent rate. The sharp reversal in energy 
costs, which had declined in the first 3 months, was largely responsible for the second- 
quarter acceleration. The transportation component rose at a 11.7 percent annual rate in the 
second quarter, reflecting the sharp increase in gasoline prices (including an additional 
5 cent a gallon excise tax), following a 8.9 percent rate of decline in the first. A reversal 
in household fuel prices coupled with a somewhat faster advance in shelter costs was 
responsible for the acceleration in the housing component. The apparel and upkeep component 
also registered a modest acceleration in the second quarter. On the other hand, the food, 
medical care, entertainment, and other goods and services components all recorded smaller 
increases in the second quarter. 


The transportation component advanced 0.4 percent in June, following sharp increases in 
each of the preceding 2 months. The moderation was attributable to the slowdown in gasoline 
prices, which advanced 0.7 percent in June after increasing a total of 8.3 percent in April 
and May. As of Jume, gasoline prices were 9.8 percent below their peak level of March 1981. 
On the other hand, prices for used cars rose sharply for the second consecutive month. The 
indexes for new cars and public transportation, which had declined in May, rose 0.1 and 0.6 
percent, respectively Automobile finance charges continued to decline, but by somewhat less 
than in recent months 
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The housing component rose 0.2 percent in June, following an increase of 0.3 percent in 
May. The index for fuel and other utilities was unchanged in Jume. Moderate increases in 
charges for electricity and telephone services were offset by decreases in fuel oil prices and 
charges for natural gas. The June decline in the index for natural gas follows a 2l-month 
period during which it rose at am annual rate of 22.5 percent. Shelter costs increased 
0.3 percent, the same as in May. Within the shelter component, homeowners’ costs rose 0.2 
percent, renters’ costs increased 0.3 percent, and the index for maintenance and repairs, 
which pertains to both renters and homeowners, increased 0.2 percent. The index for household 
furnishings and operations increased 0.1 percent. 


The June increase of 0.5 percent in the medical care component was about the same as in 
each of the previous 3 months. The index for medical care commodities, which includes 
prescription and non+prescription drugs and medical supplies, increased 0.3 percent. Within 
medical care services, charges for professional services and hospital rooms rose 0.7 and 0.4 
percent, respectively. 

The index for apparel and upkeep advanced 0.4 percent in June, following an increase of 
0.7 percent in May. The entertainment index rose 0.4 percent and the other goods and services 
component registered a 0.6 percent increase. 


CPI for Urban e Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI -- Seasonally Adjusted 
8 


a seasonally 8 or ca 
rose 0.2 percent in June, following a 0.4 percent increase in May. The slowdown from May was 
largely due to the sharp deceleration in the transportatim component -- primarily as a result 
of a much amaller increase in gasoline prices -- and the decline in food prices. 


The 0.2 percent rise in the CPI-W was the same as in the CPI-U. The CPI-U uses a new 
rental equivalence measure, which rose 0.2 percent in June, to measure shelter costs of 
homeowner: 


s. Homeomership in the CPI-W, which uses house prices, mortgage interest rates, 
property taxes, property insurance, and maintenance and repair costs, rose 0.1 percent in 
June. Increases in mortgage interest rates -- the first since August 1982 — ty 
insurance, property taxes, and maintenance and repair costs offset a small decline in house 


prices. 


### 
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CONSUMER PRICES: ENERGY AND FOOD - JUNE 1983 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported that the average prices for all types of gasoline rose 1.8 cents a 
gallon from May to June to a level of $1.261. The June prices of leaded 
regular gasoline averaged $1.197; unleaded regular, $1.277; and leaded 
premium, $1.429. In the 28 cities for which gasoline prices are published, 
prices for all types of gasoline averaged highest in Honolulu and lowest in 
Hous ton. 


The U.S. price per gallon of fuel oi] declined to $1.087 in June. In 
the 19 cities for which fuel oil prices are published, the price per gallon 
averaged highest in Seattle and lowest in Pittsburgh. These average prices 
are compiled from data collected by the BLS in conjunction with the Consumer 
Price Index. 


Electricity and Natural Gas 


The U.S. average price for 500 KWH was $39.216, $1.792 higher than May. The price for 40 
therms of natural ga. was $27.268, 13.8 cents lower than May. The price for 100 therms vas 
$64.703, 7.1 cents lower than May. 


Food 


Average food prices at the U.S. level decreased for 39 items, increased for 33 items, and were 
unchanged for 3 items in June 1963. 


Within the cereal and bakery product category, average prices increased for four items, 
decreased for three items, and were unchanged for two items. The largest change was a 3.2 
cents decrease in chocolate chip « wkuies. 


In the meats, poultry, fish, and eggs category, 16 items had price decreases and 10 items had 
price increases. Six of the nine beef items were lower with the largest decrease being a 9.3 
cents drop in round steak. The largest change was 4 21.3 cents increase in porterhouse 
steak. Four of the seven pork items were lower, with pork chops showing the largest decline, 
down 8.5 cents. 


For the six items in dairy products, four prices decreased, one increased, and one registered 
no change. 


The fruits and vegetables group experienced 13 increases and 10 decreases. Lettuce showed the 
largest increase, 6.9 cents, while peppers registered the largest decline, 30.7 cents. 


In the other foods category, six items decreased while five items increased. 


# # # 
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REAL EARNINGS IN JUNE 1983 


WASHINGTON -- Real average weekly earnings increased 0.1 percent from May 
to June, after seasonal adjustment, according to preliminary data released by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. A 0.3 percent 
increase in average hourly earnings was offset partially by a 0.2 percent 
increase in consumer prices, as measured by the Consumer Price Index for Urban 
Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W). Average weekly hours were unchanged. 


Data on gross .average weekly earnings are collected from the payroll reports 
of private nonfarm establishments. Earnings of both full-time and part-time 
workers holding production or nonsupervisory jobs are included. Real average weekly 


earnings are calculated by adjusting earnings in current dollars for changes in the CPI-W. 


Since June 1982, average weekly earnings increased 5.2 percent due to a 4.3 
percent increase in average hourly earnings and a 0.9 percent increase in average 
weekly hours. Real average weekly earnings increased by 2.7 percent after adjustment for 
a 2.4 percent increase in the CPI-W. Before adjustment for seasonal change and 
deflation by the CPI-W, gross average weekly earnings were $281.34 in June 1983, compared 
with $267.40 a year earlier. 


The Hourly Earnings Index (HEI) in dollars of constant purchasing power 
was ‘unchanged from May to June. Compared with a year ago, the HEI was up 2.1 percent. 
(See tables 1 and 2.) The HEI excludes the effects of two types of changes unrelated 
to underlying wage rate movements--fluctuations in overtime in manufacturing and 


interindustry employment shifts. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Three-quarters of employed adult women are full-time workers, compared with 
more than nine out of 10 men and less than half of all teenagers, according to 
“Women at Work: A Chartbook," a publication of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


# # # 


Most employed women work year round; in 1981, three out of every five employed 
adult women worked 50 to 52 weeks, according to a publication of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 


# # # 


Wives are less likely than other women to work year-round full-time; and the 
presence of children affects the amount of time some wives devote to work outside 
the home: about 73 percent of wives with no children under 18 worked year-round 
full-time, compared with 44 percent of those with children, according to a 
publication of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


# # # 








